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English Overseas: 
Choosing a Model of 
Pronunciation 


PETER STREVENS 
University College of the Gold Coast 


THE PURPOSE of this article is to attempt to clarify one of the most 
important yet least satisfactory aspects of teaching English outside 
England. 

The problem is the perennial one of choosing the most suitable 
model of pronunciation. It is a problem which the French, to take 
one example, do not encounter, since there exists a form of pro- 
nunciation of French which virtually all Frenchmen agree is desir- 
able, and which is therefore accepted as a standard and a model 
throughout France and French territories overseas. The fact that 
perfection is not always attained is neither here nor there: the ideal 
end-product is agreed by all. This is not the case with English 
pronunciation, although many people believe that it is. Perhaps one 
reason why some people hold this view is the loose way in which 
we all commonly use the term ‘Standard English’, equating it, 
quite erroneously, with ‘Standard French’. If we mean by ‘standard’ 
a form of language which is agreed by the majority of those who 
speak the language to be the most desirable form, then the only 
features of English which can be regarded as ‘standard’ are grammar, 
sentence-structure, and vocabulary. In these respects there is general 
agreement throughout those areas of the world where English is 
spoken, with only a comparatively small number of deviations being 
currently used in any given area. 

There is no such agreement on pronunciation, and there are 
scores of local or regional or social dialects, each of which is fully 
acceptable to only one section of the community. Educated people 
from the Southern part of England, for example, commonly believe 
that the pronunciation frequently used by people like themselves 
(often known as ‘Received Pronunciation’) is not only the most 
desirable, but is in fact ‘standard’. Educated Scotsmen, on the other 
hand, are prone to aver that the ‘best’ English (whatever that means) 
is spoken in Inverness, or Wick, or Aberdeen, or Edinburgh, 
according to the sympathies and prejudices of the speaker. 
Similarly, the Irish will tell you that no form of English pronunciation 
is more ‘beautiful’ than that of Dublin, which may or may not be 
true, but is irrelevant. 
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Outside England, the English-speaking world seems to be divided 
into two main types of areas. On the one hand there are those areas 
which have evolved their own characteristic form of English and 
regard this as a desirable thing; and on the other hand there are 
those areas which have likewise evolved their own characteristic 
form of English but wish they hadn’t. 

As illustrations of the first type we may cite the United States, 
Canada, Australia, the West Indies. In each of these countries it is 
accepted that variant pronunciations of English are spoken there, 
and the speaking of these variants is regarded by the inhabitants of 
these countries as something completely normal. No normal 
Australian, for example, would object to his children being brought 
up speaking with an Australian pronunciation. The same outlook 
would be found in Canada, and above all, in the United States. 

The second type is perhaps not so clearly seen, nor so familiar 
to the average Englishman. By the nature of the problem, the type 
of area where a characteristic pronunciation has evolved but lacks 
prestige is likely to be an area where English is not the mother- 
tongue, but where it is, or has been over a long period, an official 
language. Examples of this type are: India, Pakistan, and Common- 
wealth countries in Africa, South-East Asia and the Pacific. 

In these countries it is common for English to be taught by 
teachers for whom it was not the mother-tongue, and who in turn, 
learnt from others in the same position. Add to this the fact that 
in these same areas English is generally taught more as a written 
than a spoken language, and it can easily be seen how a variant 
pronunciation can arise. At the same time, English being a foreign 
language to the people concerned, it is not surprising that there is 
little confidence in speaking it, especially when the few native 
English speakers in the country have been in the past, almost 
without exception, professional and administrative people in the 
very highest (and therefore the socially dominant) positions. 

It may be convenient to give labels to these forms of pronuncia- 
tion: I suggest the term ‘independent’ and ‘dependent’, respectively, 
because they describe the attitude of the speakers concerned towards 
forms of English pronunciation spoken in England. The Australian 
speaks his own form of English pronunciation, feels happily inde- 
pendent of the ‘Pommie’, and permits himself derogatory opinions 
of English as she is pronounced in England. (The converse is also 
true.) The Nigerian, on the other hand, remains suspicious that his 
form of pronunciation is inferior to any spoken in England because 
it is different; he is not sufficiently familiar with English to under- 
stand its dialects and their hierarchy, and he has observed that until 
recently a Nigerian form of pronunciation has acted as a bar to the 
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highest-paid jobs. In fact, the speaker of a ‘dependent’ dialect has 
not reached the point where he feels that his pronunciation is the 
best; the speaker of the ‘independent’ dialect has reached this stage. 

A characteristic of the ‘independent’ dialect concerns the teaching 
of English to the young. Where an independent dialect exists, a 
variety of it will be generally accepted as a suitable model for 
children. It will be a particular variety having a certain social and 
educational prestige that will be set before the children of that area 
as a desirable model to copy, but it will be, none the less, a variety 
of the ‘independent’ dialect and not a variety of English from 
England. 

This will not be the case in the areas of ‘dependent’ dialects. 
Here, we may be reasonably certain the model will be a British 
model. (Not, I hasten to say, necessarily an English model. In 
Africa, India, the Pacific, and many other places where ‘dependent’ 
dialects are spoken, the teaching of English pronunciation is in fact 
frequently not the teaching of English pronunciation at all, but the 
teaching of Scottish or Irish, to the great confusion of the pupils in 
later stages of their education, when they encounter an English 
form of English.) 

Almost without exception the model used will be Received 
Pronunciation. Some teachers will be aware of the use of this label 
in phonetic terminology. The great majority, however, will be 
unaware of the technicalities, but will nevertheless be working in 
the same direction, using to themselves vague or ambiguous terms 
such as ‘BBC English’, ‘Oxford Accent’, ‘Educated English’, and so 
on. At all events, it is generally believed, both by the speakers of 
the ‘dependent’ pronunciations and by English people of the 
professional classes living in the same areas, that Received Pro- 
nunciation is the obvious and indeed the only suitable model for 
use in schools and training colleges. Before casting doubt on the 
relevance of this attitude in some parts of the world, it must be said 
that there is probably sound linguistic justification for this attitude, 
in terms of intelligibility and efficiency of communication. In the 
British territories of West Africa this is certainly the case, and there 
is nO reason to suppose that linguistic principles operate differently 
in India, or Malaya, or British Honduras. In West Africa the 
official language, English, is not the mother-tongue of the inhabitants. 
The local languages are of a nature different from English or from 
any other European language. Standards of language-teaching are 
low: as a result English is pronounced with sound-systems trans- 
ferred directly from local languages. An example of what this 
means can be seen on the accompanying table, which lists the vowels 
and diphthongs of a common form of Received Pronunciation and a 
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common form of West African Pronunciation. It will be seen that 
West African Pronunciation has only 7 vowels and 6 diphthongs 
with which to replace 12 vowels and 8 diphthongs of Received 
Pronunciation. The effect of this is to decrease very greatly the 
number of usable contrasts, by which words in English are differ- 
entiated. It becomes impossible to distinguish, for example, between 
sets of words such as /ive and /eave, hat, hot, heart and hurt, pull 
and pool, bird and bed, except by repetition and circumlocution. 


Comparison of the vowels of Received Pronunciation 
and a Typical West African Pronunciation. 


VOWELS DIPHTHONGS 
Received West African Received West African 
Pronunciation Pronunciation Pronunciation Pronunciation 
iz i 
ai ai 
e € 
>i di 
z 
a 
a: nae au au 
Ou ° 
>: ? 
ia ia 
u 
ur £3 
A > ua ud, ua 
a: € 
a a 


The absence of a system of sentence-stress and intonation deprives 
this variant pronunciation of other useful features which are to be 
found in all the ‘independent’ dialects. There is no doubt that West 
African Pronunciation, like other pronunciations elsewhere in 
similar circumstances, is inadequate for the normal purpose of 
communication between educated people in modern times. (I 
would suggest that this needs to be remembered by those who 
criticise the teaching of English in primary and middle schools in 
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these areas: not only is the teaching often below standard, but the 
form of English speech used and taught by the teachers is inherently 
lacking in some of the characteristic features of English.) 

The chief practical effect of using Received Pronunciation as a 
model in areas where a low-efficiency dialect is spoken, such as the 
one partly illustrated above, is to supply to the learner some of the 
features which are missing. Because it is this which constitutes the 
greatest cause of confusion. It is not the presence in the dialects of 
additional features (such as nasalization of all vowels before a nasal 
consonant) that creates difficulties of intelligibility: it is the absence 
of expected features. Such a dialect attempts to make with 5 
vowels the contrasts and distinctions which in the ‘independent’ 
dialects are made with between 10 and 12 vowels. On top of this 
there is the lack of stress, rhythm, certain consonants, and so on. 
The use of Received Pronunciation as a model introduces the 
learner to the ‘missing’ features, and helps him to acquire a more 
efficient form of speech. At the same time, it is unlikely that any 
of the pupils will actually learn to speak Received Pronunciation, 
in view of the imperfections of the teaching and learning processes. 
What is sought in the areas where ‘dependent’ dialect pronunciations 
are spoken and Received Pronunciation is taught, is a compromise, 
based on the local form but containing most of what the teacher 
feels to be essential features of Received Pronunciation. 

The purpose of this article is to suggest that in some parts of the 
world this traditional ‘compromise’ may soon be out of date, and 
that where this is so the local dialect is in the process of changing 
from ‘dependent’ to ‘independent’. 

One of the characteristics of the areas with an ‘independent’ 
dialect of English is that they supply all the professional, adminis- 
trative and specialist personnel required to maintain the political 
and economic structure of the State, out of their own native popula- 
tion. Australia, to put it bluntly, is run by Australians, and Canada 
by Canadians. The same is not true of an area where the English is 
‘dependent’. The Gambia, for example, is not, at present, run by 
Gambians, and similarly in many other areas. (It is interesting to 
speculate how far cause and effect are inter-related here in areas of 
‘dependent’ dialect. To what extent has the inefficiency of a 
‘dependent’ dialect prevented speakers of it from being considered 
for promotion or appointment to positions of responsibility? To 
what extent has the absence of local people from positions of respon- 
sibility slowed down the process by which the local dialect might 
have been expected to change from ‘dependent’ to ‘independent’ ?) 

The reasons why few local inhabitants have in the past been 
employed in positions of authority is a complex socio-political 
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question. In one analysis, however, it comes down to the fact that 
until recently very few of them received the education which fitted 
them for such posts. Now, however, in many countries of the 
Commonwealth where the English is of a ‘dependent’ variety, what 
was formerly a mere trickle of education has vastly increased. By 
scholarships and sometimes by creating Universities in the countries 
concerned it has become possible to provide men and women with 
professional and higher technical education at a rate which is now 
measured in hundreds per year. To give an example, since 1950 the 
University College of the Gold Coast has produced more than two 
hundred students to the level of a degree or a post-graduate diploma. 
In addition, hundreds of other students from the Gold Coast have 
been studying in Europe with the aid of Government and other 
scholarships, or with private means. And yet the Gold Coast is one 
of the smaller territories of the Commonwealth. 

There are two points, relevant to our argument, about this flood 
of higher education. The first is that the inadequacies of a 
‘dependent’ dialect pronunciation are incompatible with the needs, 
in terms of communication, of a well-educated man. If an individual 
speaks a dialect such as West African Pronunciation in the form 
which has already been partly illustrated above, and if he embarks 
on a University education, something will have to give way. Either 
his form of speech will be altered, or his course of study will to some 
extent fail. Exceptions to this are exceedingly rare. What is interest- 
ing is to notice the form of modification which takes place in their 
speech, in those cases where a ‘dependent’ dialect undergoes 
spontaneous modification during education. The modifications may 
vary in detail, but in general outline they are identical with the 
modifications taking place in the speech of the more receptive 
pupils under the system of teaching described earlier. The individuals 
concerned, of course, in practically every instance, have been in 
close and continuous contact with educated native speakers of 
English, who will have spoken either Received Pronunciation or an 
‘educated’ variant of one of the ‘independent’ dialects. It is not 
surprising that the end-result should be similar to that produced by 
using Received Pronunciation as a model when teaching pupils who 
speak a ‘dependent’ dialect. The second point is that in the adminis- 
trative, professional, political, and even social life of the country, 
the local inhabitant is beginning to run his own country to an 
increasing extent. In fact, in some of the places where ‘dependent’ 
pronunciation is still current the process of self-government is 
complete, or nearly so. This is bound to affect the form of English 
used. The greater the degree of political freedom which a country 
enjoys, the more independent it can feel about its institutions. This 
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feeling of independence may take one of two main forms in its 
effects on the use of English. On the one hand it may lead to the 
gradual extinction of English altogether, on nationalistic grounds. 
(One cannot help feeling that this would be a mistake, since English 
possesses characteristics as a national and international language. 
that are both unique and open to all without the imposition of 
political ties.) On the other hand, it may lead to a rapid change in 
the attitude of speakers of English towards their particular local 
form of language. An increasing number of the population will 
begin to adjust to the speech standards of the new élite of their 
country, instead of to the educated speech of England. The moment 
this happens, it seems to me, a ‘dependent’ dialect pronunciation is 
becoming ‘independent’. 

This is, in fact, what is happening at present in West Africa. 
Within a very short period of time the majority of political, adminis- 
trative and professional posts have become filled by Africans, very 
many of whom use the type of English pronunciation that might be 
referred to as ‘Educated West African’. 

This pronunciation can be regarded as an ‘independent’ pro- 
nunciation, in spite of its highly limited distribution. Like all other 
‘independent’ pronunciations, Educated West African exhibits two 
main characteristics: it is recognizable as belonging to a certain 
geographical area, and it is mutually intelligible with all other 
‘independent’ pronunciations of English. Indeed it is likely that 
this is a typical example of the way in which all the other 
‘independent’ pronunciations came into being. 

The practical effect of this process, so far as the teaching of 
English is concerned, is that the population can, and undoubtedly 
will, begin to take as its model of English pronunciation the form 
used by the new and growing community of educated people. 
This, in turn, entails a change of emphasis and even of syllabus in 
the schools and training colleges of the countries concerned. Once 
an ‘independent’ dialect pronunciation emerges, the prestige of the 
former, ‘dependent’ pronunciation will fade. 

To summarize the argument thus far, it is suggested that the 
pronunciations of English heard outside England may be divided 
into two types, which we may call ‘dependent’ and ‘independent’ 
according to their relation to pronunciations current in England; 
where an ‘independent’ pronunciation is found, a suitable variety 
of it can be used as the model in speech education, but where a 
‘dependent’ pronunciation occurs it is necessary to use as a model 
either a form used in England, or an ‘independent’ form; the two 
types of dialect pronunciation, ‘dependent’ and ‘independent’, 
correlate closely with political factors, and especially with the 
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absence or presence of self-government in the territories concerned; 
when major political and social changes are in the process of 
occurring in an area where a ‘dependent’ dialect is spoken, conse- 
quential linguistic changes are to be expected; one highly likely 
change, which is actually occurring in many parts of the world, is 
the rapid development of a linguistic élite among the population of 
the area, whose form of English pronunciation represents a com- 
promise between the local ‘dependent’ pronunciation and an English 
or other ‘independent’ form; this pronunciation, although spoken 
at first by only a small number of people, is in fact a new 
‘independent’ pronunciation, both by its nature and by the fact of 
being spoken by the politically and socially dominant section of the 
community; this pronunciation is extremely likely to become 
accepted as a suitable model for use in English teaching, to the 
gradual exclusion of both the local ‘dependent’ variety and Received 
Pronunciation or some other ‘independent’ form. 

Unfortunately, for the majority of a community to change from a 
‘dependent’ to a newly-arisen ‘independent’ pronunciation is a 
process which takes a considerable time. In the meanwhile thousands 
of teachers of English must continue to teach something: what 
should they use as a model during the period of transition which 
has undoubtedly begun in vast areas of English-speaking territories 
abroad? 

The obvious piece of advice is simply to continue as before, using 
Received Pronunciation or some other ‘independent’ pronunciation 
as the model, without either expecting or requiring absolute per- 
fection. Alternatively, a bolder and better-informed interim policy 
could be decided on by reference to the phonetic facts of the situation, 
and a consideration of some of the essential features common to all 
‘independent’ pronunciations. 

It will eventually become possible in each area where the process 
of change from ‘dependent’ to ‘independent’ is occurring, to describe 
the emergent ‘independent’ pronunciation and then to construct a 
teaching course on the foundation of this description. But long 
before this description can be arrived at, let alone the subsequent 
teaching course, it is advisable to notice certain points about non- 
English pronunciations. It has already been remarked that an 
‘independent’ pronunciation has the two chief characteristics of 
being locally identifiable while yet being universally intelligible. 
What is sometimes not realized is that whereas the former charac- 
teristic is conveyed chiefly by the quality of the individual speech- 
sounds, the second, that of ‘intelligibility’, is conveyed chiefly by 
their number and organization. An analogy might be drawn between 
printing English in italic and roman types; as long as all the requisite 
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characters are present and in the correct sequence the language 
remains recognizably English, regardless of the exact shape of the 
letters. From this it follows that the teacher has less need to 
‘correct’ deviations of vowel-quality than to ensure that a sufficient 
number of sound-features is in fact being used, and that they are 
used in the appropriate manner. 

It would be possible to draw up a list of suggested minimum 
requirements for an ‘independent’ pronunciation, but so many 
reservations and explanations would have to be included that it 
would be a complex document. It may be of more practical use 
simply to suggest a very small number of features which, if they are 
adequately taught and learned, automatically induce a considerable 
change from any ‘dependent’ pronunciation towards an 
‘independent’ one. Teaching these features has the effect of providing 
all or most of the minimum requirements mentioned above, suitably 
modified in the particular direction likely to be followed eventually 
by the emergent ‘independent’ pronunciation of the area. The 
features are as follows: 

1. The use of greater length (duration) in vowels like those © 
used in Received Pronunciation in the words heed, hard, 
hoard, rude, heard; the proper modification of length 
according to what follows; similar length and similar 
modifications in the case of diphthongs. 

2. Strict attention to voicing in consonants (e.g. [s] and [z] 
never to be confused, &c.). 

3. The use of a stress-intonation system on the model of that 
used in Received Pronunciation, with word-stress important, 
but sentence-stress essential, and with pitch variations 
‘keyed’ to sentence-stress. 

This, then, is a suggested outline of aims in teaching English 
pronunciation in an area where the dialect of English is in the 
process of changing from ‘dependent’ to ‘independent’ status. By 
its simplicity, it is more likely to be within the powers of the non- 
specialist teacher; by its nature the course will put pressure on the 
features which in any ‘dependent’ dialect are responsible for impair- 
ing intelligibility, while at the same time it will leave alone those 
features which simply provide the means of identifying the dialect. 
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The Verb ‘HAVE’ 


J. G. BRUTON 


IN THE average textbook for teaching English there is often an 
assumption that ‘to be’ and ‘to have’ are, as it were, twins, and 
that, therefore, because from the beginning of a course in English 
we need to teach the simple uses of ‘to be’, there is also a need to 
teach at the same time some uses of ‘to have’. There 1s also a tacit 
assumption that ‘to have’ is as simple as ‘to be’. This is by no means 
true, for while ‘to be’ is a fairly straightforward verb, whose simple 
uses offer very little difficulty, ‘to have’ is by no means a simple 
verb, and needs to be approached with a good deal of caution. 

It is, in the first place, an over-simplification to describe the verb 
‘to have’ as a simple synonym for ‘to possess’, for there are many 
instances in which ‘possess’ cannot be substituted for ‘have’; for 
example, ‘January has 31 days’, ‘I have breakfast at 7 o’clock’, 
“We had a very good time’. 

If we look analytically at the verb ‘to have’ we discover that its 
uses can be broadly divided in the following way: 

1. ‘Have’ used to indicate a relationship, either temporary or 
permanent, between a person and a thing. (‘I have a pencil 
in my pocket’, ‘I have two hands’) or between an object 
and a part of that object (‘This table has four legs’). 

2. ‘Have’ used as an auxiliary (‘He has gone’, ‘I shall have 
finished by 4 o'clock’). 

3. ‘Have’ used as a substitute verb (‘I have breakfast at 6 
o'clock’, ‘Did you have a good time?’). 

4. ‘Have’ used instead of ‘must’ (‘I have to go now’). 

5. ‘Have’—Causative (“We had our photograph taken’). 

6. ‘Have’—directive (“He had me do it’). 

One aspect of the significance of this treatment becomes apparent 
when we consider the negative and interrogative forms of ‘to have’. 
It is usual to classify ‘to have’ as an anomalous finite, like ‘to be’ 
and ‘can’, forming its negative by the simple use of ‘not’. That 
this is not the whole truth is evident in examples like ‘I didn’t have 
a very good time’ and ‘We didn’t have supper until 10 o’clock’, 
and even ‘They didn’t have enough money’. We shall manifestly 
be doing our students a disservice if we dismiss ‘to have’ as a normal 
anomalous finite. 

It is often said that there are differences to be found between 
British and American usage in the negative and interrogative forms 
of ‘to have’, that, for example, when an Englishman would say 
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‘Have you any Turkish cigarettes?’ an American would ask ‘Do 
you have any Turkish cigarettes?’. This supposed difference is 
exemplified in the story of the American lady who asked an English 
acquaintance ‘Do you have any children?’ and received the reply 
‘Oh yes, every two or three years’. That such a distinction in fact 
exists is by no means sure, for it is quite usual for English speakers 
to use sentences like ‘Do you have time to see him?’ and ‘I didn’t 
have an opportunity to go there’. 
The true position of ‘to have’ from this point of view might be 
stated as follows: 
Have (1) forms its negative and interrogative either with ‘do’ 
and ‘not’, or with ‘not’ alone, and simple inversion. 
Have (2) forms its negative and interrogative with ‘not’ alone 
and simple inversion. 
Have (3) forms its negative and interrogative with ‘do’ and ‘not’. 
Have (4) forms its negative and interrogative in either way. 
Have (5) forms its negative and interrogative with ‘do’ and ‘not’. 
Have (6) forms its negative and interrogative with ‘do’ and ‘not’. 
Stated tabularly, this gives us: 


Anomalous Finite Ordinary Verb 
Have (1) Have (1) 
Have (2) Have (3) 
Have (4) Have (4) 

Have (5) 
Have (6) 


So it rather looks as if we should be nearer the mark if we looked 
upon ‘have’ as a normal verb which occasionally behaves like an 
anomalous finite. Analysis would probably show, however, that 
‘have’ (2) and ‘have’ (4) are the most frequently used. 

From a teaching point of view, it would seem that ‘have’ (1) is 
the easiest of these sub-divisions of ‘have’ to approach. This is 
undoubtedly true in cases when the learner’s mother-tongue has a 
verb which corresponds more or less in meaning and usage to 
‘have’, e.g. French, Spanish, German. But there are a good many 
languages, among them Hindi and Urdu, in which this is not true, 
and in which use is made of what we should call a circumlocution, 
which might be rendered in one example as ‘A book is with me’, 
or, in another case, ‘my book is’. In such languages, the teaching 
of ‘have’ offers special difficulties and demands special techniques. 
The easiest approach is through words and expressions which denote 
the same kind of relationships as is indicated by ‘have’, i.e. the 
possessive forms of nouns and possessive adjectives. Possible 
sequences are: 
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a. This is A. 
This is A’s book (This is his book). 
A has a book. 
b. This is a table. 
Those are its legs. 
The table has legs. 
c. This is a pencil. 

It is in my hand. 

I am giving it to A. 

A now has my pencil. 

It should, of course, be noted that the sort of relationship described 
in (c) is different from that found in (a) and (d): the first could be 
called permanent, the second temporary. 

The uses of ‘have’ (2) as an auxiliary can be taught situationally, 
but special attention will have to be paid to the often markedly 
different ways in which the English forms and the corresponding 
ones in the child’s mother-tongue are used. In a large number of 
languages, forms like ‘I have given’ especially are used in a quite 
different way from the English one, and special drills are needed to 
drive home the difference. A useful practice is to provide pairs of 
examples of the following type: 

a. Have you seen the film of ‘Hamlet’? 
Did you see the film of ‘Hamlet’ last week? 
b. Have you read ‘David Copperfield’? 

Did you read ‘David Copperfield’ when you were at school? 
Showing that we use the ‘have’ form when the moment of the 
action in the past is not specified, and a different form when it is. 

The number of circumstances in which ‘have’ is used as a substitute 
for other verbs, such as take, drink, eat, experience is quite limited, 
and each teacher can make up for himself, and teach, a list of those 
that appear to him most frequent and useful. The first introduction 
could be through such expressions as to have breakfast, lunch, tea, 
a cup of tea, a glass of milk, &c. 

‘Have’ (4) is this verb used as a simple alternative for ‘must’. 
While the structures involved are different (I must go: I have fo go), 
there is no difference in meaning, and much is to be gained by 
teaching the two almost simultaneously, rather than by delaying the 
introduction of ‘have’ and talking about ‘had to’ as the past tense of 
‘must’: in any case, it isn’t, it is the past tense of ‘have to’. 

The other two uses of ‘have’ (5) and (6) are described, together 
with (4), as functional uses by Charles Fries, in an article on ‘Have 
As a Function Word’, republished in ‘Selected Articles from 
“Language Learning” ’ (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1953). One may 
not accept this term, which presumably involves putting ‘have’ in 
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the same general category as words like ‘of’ and ‘than’, but never- 
theless agree that these three applications of ‘have’ are different 
from the first three we have considered, both in that they are 
markedly different in structure and that their content of meaning 
is less. 

‘Have’ as a causative can normally be approached through 
similar causative structures in a child’s native tongue, though it is 
worth while noticing that while in some languages like French and 
Spanish, there is a certain parallelism to be observed, in others, 
like Hindi, special causative forms of verb exist (chalna ‘to go’, 
Chalana ‘to drive’). The best approach is, even when the child’s 
knowledge of his own tongue has been utilized, to build the usage 
up situationally: 

1 needed a photograph for a passport. 

I couldn’t take it myself. 

I went to a photographer and had my photograph taken. 

His shoes were dirty. 

He saw a boot-black in the street. 

He had his shoes cleaned by the boot-black. 

He didn’t clean them himself. 
It is useful to emphasize in the sequence that the action indicated 
by the past participle is not performed by the nominal subject of 
the sentence. Special attention will need to be paid to examples 
like ‘I had my bicycle stolen’, which may either be treated as a 
sub-category, or looked upon as constituting an entirely separate 
category. The example given may be taught by looking upon it as 
another way of saying “Somebody stole my bicycle’ or ‘My bicycle 
was stolen’. 

‘Have’ (6) is an alternative for ‘make’ used in the same structure. 
I have a feeling that this structure is commoner in American than in 
English. If taught, it should simply be presented as a straightfor- 
ward substitute for ‘make’, which can also be built up situationally. 

It is worth while noting that ‘get’ can operate as a substitute for 
‘have’ in British English in (1), (4), (5) and (6): that in (1) and (4) 
an apparent perfect form is used with present meaning: that in (6) 
the structure must be changed if ‘get’ is substituted. 
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An Experimental Reading 
Course of Scientific English 


ADALBERTO WEINBERGER 


IN 1954, the Council of the Dental School of Montevideo, Uruguay, 
at the request of a group of undergraduates, organized an Experi- 
mental Reading Course of Dental English, the writer being 
appointed instructor. A limited number of post-graduates was also 
admitted. Throughout the six-month course of twice-weekly lessons 
there was an average attendance of about 40 pupils. 

In their petition, the applicants stated: “We have not the time to 
undergo a conventional all-inclusive course. Our aim is the reading 
of dental literature in English. We wish to have speedy access to the 
vast number of publications issued in English-speaking countries so 
as to keep up-to-date with the most important developments in the 
fields of research and technique’. 


LINGUISTIC BACKGROUND 


Every Uruguayan student of University entrance level has had a 
compulsory three-year course in English, covering three weekly 
lessons. However, a preliminary test at the Dental School (Facultad 
de Odontologia) showed that only 5 per cent of students were able 
to understand with any degree of effectiveness an easy piece from a 
dental journal. 

This unfavourable state of affairs may be traced to two major 
causes: 


(1) Uninspiring general conditions attending foreign language 
teaching at secondary schools: crowded classes, old-fashioned, 
unscientific programs, short-sighted examinations, ill-defined 
aims, inadequate textbooks and/or equipment (realia), 
shortage of qualified teachers. Such conditions are moreover 
familiar to teachers in all countries. Furthermore pupils at 
secondary schools still regard foreign languages as ‘minor’ 
subjects and hence do not give them the attention devoted to 
the so-called ‘important’ subjects. 

(2) Even to the small minority of students who satisfactorily 
complete the three-year English course as taught in the 
Lyceums, the reading of scientific English presents, as may be 
seen below, difficulties which are not overcome with the 
knowledge provided by the less advanced stages of a general 
English course. 
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Bases UNDERLYING A SCIENTIFIC ENGLISH READING COURSE 


Passive knowledge.—As far back as 1917, under the heading of 
‘Limited Programmes’, Harold Palmer deals with twelve types of 
aims among which he includes ‘. . . those whose sole aim is to 
understand the language when written’!. 

It is universally agreed that the passive learning of the written 
aspect of a language demands only a fraction of the time demanded 
by the conventional, four-fold aim course. The native speaker 
himself recognizes a large bulk of vocabulary and patterns which 
he is not normally able to use actively. In other words, even of his 
own language he has an active knowledge of one sector, a passive 
knowledge of another sector while a third blank sector embraces 
that part of the language he does not know at all. The extent of 
each sector is primarily determined by age and education. 

The passive knowledge to be acquired by a foreign reader of a 
particular scientific subject in English is facilitated by two factors: 

(1) He need not bother about the oral side of the foreign language. 

(2) As seen below the elements he has to master passively— 

vocabulary and structure patterns—cover a very limited range. 

The passive assimilation of the vocabulary of scientific material— 
in our case, that of Dental English—constitutes a speedy and 
expedient process for two reasons: (1) The vocabulary is specialized 
and hence restricted. Thus, a large number of words that are 
indispensable for the understanding of current English, never or 
hardly ever turn up in scientific material. For example, I never 
came across the word ‘Yes’ in any of the numerous scientific books 
or journals | have gone through. On the other hand, a general 
English course is bound to include such units in the very first 
lessons. (2) Approximately 75-80 per cent of dental—or medical— 
vocabulary is made up of cognates (we are dealing with Spanish- 
speaking students). This bright picture is somewhat blurred by the 
dangerously deceptive cognates, i.e., words spelt alike but having 
different meanings. Since cognates are far more frequent in 
scientific material than in current literature their careful control is 
precisely one of the specialized concerns of a Reading Course of 
Scientific English. Here is a list of ten picked out at random from 
one single dental journal: 


English Spanish 
actual actual (present-day) 
elaborate elaborado (processed) 
content contento (happy) 
impair impar (odd number) 


“The Scientific Study of Languages”, H. Palmer. 
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realize realizar (accomplish) 
divert divertir (to amuse) 
involve envolver (to wrap) 
record recordar (to remember) 
resume resumir (to sum up) 
response responso (funeral prayer) 


STRUCTURE PATTERNS 


My experience during the course at the Dental School of 
Montevideo, showed that the main obstacle to reading effectiveness 
was not vocabulary but the assimilation of structure patterns and 
idioms alien to Spanish. In the following two sentences, typical of 
scientific literature, most of the vocabulary is made up of cognates 
and yet students are not able to understand them without preliminary 
grammatical explanation: 

This prevents the ventilation of, and drainage from, the 
accessory sinuses. (Two prepositions with one object.) 

This original S-shaped instrument was agreed to be effective 
when utilized according to instructions (apposition; S-shaped; 
passive infinitive; ellipsis of ‘it was’). 

To the English reader these are matter-of-fact constructions but 
they call for a good deal of explanation when presented to the 
non-English reader. Furthermore, such patterns are hardly ever met 
in normal ‘readers’ and pupils eventually come to regard them as a 
special scientific language. 

In spite of the above difficulties, the grammar side of a reading 
course, as compared to that of a current English course, is made 
easier because numerous items, very hard to teach when meant for 
active usage are perfunctorily dispatched when approached passively. 
Such is the case of ‘as-like’, ‘shall-will’, ‘what-which’, the use of 
prepositions, the position of adverbs, usage of the definite and 
indefinite articles, &c. 

Again, Scientific English has no use for a number of constructions 
common in general English such as question-tags, have got, future 
progressive, expressions of wish, requests for permission, imagina- 
tive use of the past tense, to mention only a few items listed in 
Hornby’s ‘Guide to Patterns’; nor does it make use of a host of 
colloquial constructions used in everyday speech. 

Furthermore, localisms do not constitute the problem they do 
in an integral course. While pupils of general courses taught by 
British teachers are often disappointed at not finding it easy to 
understand an American film or magazine, the reader of Scientific 
English is not likely to be confronted with similar difficulties. 
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ACTUAL CLASSROOM WorRK 


Preparation of reading material——No special reading material is 
available for a Dental Scientific English Reading Course. Mimeo- 
graphed lessons were prepared using material from current dental 
publications selected in consultation with pupils, for its scientific 
usefulness and interest. Passages were progressively longer. 
Grammatical and idiomatic items were spread over 35 lessons and 
graded from the less to the more difficult. The first five lessons 
were made up of isolated sentences, almost entirely composed of 
cognates and containing only a few structural difficulties, so as to 
avoid discouragement. Each item was underlined and a number 
set in the margin for further reference. At the end of the text 
corresponding to each lesson, there appeared a vocabulary and an 
explanation in Spanish of numbered items. This material was 
handed out before each class, so that pupils could study it or at 
least have a look at it in advance. 

The lesson in progress: Oral work.—Each paragraph was read 
aloud twice by the teacher, for a twofold purpose: (a) To give the 
pupil time to grasp the piece as a whole. (b) To bridge to some 
extent the gap between visual and oral knowledge. 

Since the pronunciation of scientific vocabulary is often mis- 
leading (urine-“juarin : saline (s) -sa“lain) unfamiliar units were 
always checked in a dictionary in order to avoid embarrassing 
mistakes in class. 

Translation.—Since lessons were given out several days in advance, 
students were supposed to prepare them at home. In practice, only 
a few did any preliminary work, so the translation was done 
collectively, i.e., one pupil would start and when he stumbled another 
made the attempt until each individual paragraph was dealt with 
separately, the teacher translating only when no correct solutions 
were advanced. This type of work made for liveliness; it was 
rather amusing to see elderly graduates take a boyish pleasure in 
hitting upon some translation missed by fellow students. 

Each structural or idiomatic item was lavishly illustrated on the 
blackboard with further examples, to be translated by pupils. 

After solving in this way the vocabulary and structural difficulties 
of each individual paragraph, a final version was given. While 
notetaking was encouraged, the scribbling of Spanish translations 
on top of the text was strictly banned. 

At the beginning of the next class, the same lesson was once more 
translated by pupils to check retention. Key points were explained 
as many times as necessary. 

Furthermore, as the course advanced, frequent back reference 
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was made by means of the marginal numbers, to the pages where 
the various items were first dealt with. 

Revision tests —Revision tests were conducted at the rate of one 
every five lessons. They consisted of the following exercises: 
(a) Translation of sentences with structural difficulties, taken 
verbatim from lessons under revision. (4) Translation of new 
combinations incorporating grammatical and idiomatic items 
already dealt with. (c) Translation of isolated words. (d) Question- 
naires in English on scientific pieces of varying lengths, to be 
answered in Spanish. The purpose of this latter exercise will be 
discussed later. 

These periodical Revision tests served to assess actual knowledge 
and reveal weaknesses, which were then gone over again. This 
steady control greatly contributed to the ready command of the 
available fund of words and patterns. The drawing up of revision 
material is of course only possible provided a careful record of the 
material appearing in each new lesson is kept up-to-date. 


THE CONVEYANCE OF MEANING 


So far translation has been the only method referred to in con- 
nection with the conveyance of meaning. 

Although modern linguistic pedagogy has made available a 
number of techniques and devices other than translation, the 
legitimacy of this latter procedure is at present hardly disputed; 
its use in a Scientific English Reading Course of the kind described 
in this paper is, in fact, the only possible expedient approach. 

Moreover, since present-day scientific publications deal with 
factual topics with a universal, standard validity, expressed in a 
fairly uniform style, they do not pose the problems involved in the 
understanding and appreciation of literary material. 

The shortcomings of translation—as far as scientific material is 
concerned—are of a completely different nature. We are once more 
up against the structure of English, particularly English word 
order and appositional patterns. An attempt to translate the 
following sentences into Spanish—or probably any other language— 
will give us an inkling of the difficulties encountered: 

As the situation stands today, something must be done to make 
mouth protection available to athletes; otherwise the stigma 
associated with contact sport injuries will increase to the point 
where such sports will be frowned on. 

Care was taken to have the stainless steel locking device adjusted 
as tightly as possible should the apposition not be perfect. 

By swinging the voltage plus and minus an approximately 
linear frequency swing of the oscillator results. 
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English-speaking readers grasp such constructions, typical of 
scientific literature, in accordance with thought patterns com- 
pletely alien to Spanish-speaking readers. The ultimate aim of a 
Reading Course is to attain the same kind of unconscious com- 
prehension with non-English readers. In this connection conscious 
translation, however unavoidable, is but a cumbersome procedure. 
Hence, although transfer into Spanish was the only possible proce- 
dure practicable, the course incorporated the following features, 
other than translation proper: 

(1) After reading a paragraph, the pupils gave its rough 
Spanish meaning, without looking at the English text 
(Recapitulation). 

(2) Clumsy or unpolished versions, irrespective of the transfer 
variant utilized, were not interfered with provided they 
conveyed correct meanings. 

(3) Exercise (d) as seen above. 

Increased practice in reading usually brings about a gradual shift 
from conscious translation to subconscious automatic compre- 
hension, by which complete sentences are taken in at a glance. 


RESULTS 


At the end of the course students were requested to take a final 
examination in order to assess their ability to undertake future 
reading with the aid of a bilingual dictionary. Twenty-three pupils 
volunteered, with the following results: fourteen gave highly accurate 
versions of the material set in the examination paper; six provided 
fairly good versions while three could be labelled as total failures. 
However it should be borne in mind that seventeen did not take 
the examination, most of them owing to insufficient preparation. 
This is moreover to be expected in a course undertaken on a volun- 
tary basis. Had the course been compulsory, results would have 
probably been considerably more favourable. At any rate, a 
significant percentage of students did attain the goal they had set 
before themselves, namely, to read scientific literature published in 
English within a reasonably short time and with a minimum of 
effort. 
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In the Classroom 
No. 4: Reading or Writing First? 
J}. A. BRIGHT 


THE CLASSICAL order of approach in modern language teaching is 
speech, reading and then writing. In areas where the Roman script 
is not known there is however something to be said for teaching 
writing before reading. This became our practice after a number of 
experiments in Bakht er Ruda, The Sudan Institute of Education, 
where the boys start to learn English at eleven plus having previously 
used only the Arabic script. 

We started doing so almost by accident with a class where we 
were trying an oral instead of a reading approach. Our customers 
enjoyed their oral lessons and made rapid progress, but they com- 
plained of the lack of books. The difficulty would probably never 
have arisen had there not been an unforeseen delay in the arrival 
of the picture books they were supposed to have. However it did 
arise and in accordance with the principle that the customer is 
always right we felt obliged to meet their wishes but we were deter- 
mined not to allow them to start reading because that would have 
spoilt the whole experiment. 

We were using a modified form of the Marion Richardson 
handwriting patterns and her script for the teaching of writing in 
other classes. There seemed to be no good reason why we should 
not start the experimental class on handwriting patterns, which 
would affect neither reading nor spelling. We therefore started 
teaching one letter at a time and practising making patterns from 
pairs of known letters. The boys were acquiring the basic movements 
of English handwriting and ‘learning their letters’ because, as we 
did each letter, we told them its name and in the case of consonants 
the usual pronunciation. The customers were satisfied and all was 
well. 

But after three or four weeks we had learnt how to write enough 
letters to write some of the words they had already learnt to say 
and the temptation to vary the writing of 

pepepe, nenene or pnpnpn by writing pen 
became irresistible. We succumbed, and the effect on the class was 
galvanic. They could actually write (and read) an English word and 
they were delighted with themselves. 

Before long we had them writing sentences and facing all the 
problems of punctuation and capital letters which would normally 
have come much later. When we came to teach reading, we found 
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the change to the printed script presented very little difficulty as all 
the tedious part of drilling the sounds of the consonants was 
unnecessary if the association between symbol and sound had 
already been painlessly acquired in the preceding writing lessons. 

Eventually we designed a handwriting book in which the letters 
were introduced in an order which made the maximum number of 
words available for writing at the earliest possible point in the 
course. We had become firm converts to the policy of learning to 
write before starting to read. The boys liked it. We liked it because 
it solved the handwriting problem and also because of its excellent 
effect on the fluency and ease of subsequent reading, and our 
teachers liked it because it saved them from forty minutes of 
undiluted oral work which had previously seemed rather a strain 
both on the attention of the class and on the teacher’s powers of 
preparation or improvisation. 


The Question Box 


Conducted by F, T. Woop and P. A. D. MacCartHy 


Questions from readers should be addressed to Mr A. S. Hornby, c/o English 
Language Teaching, The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1. 


QUESTION.—I have recently come across the sentence ‘One could amuse one’s 
self by sketching out the probable course of the debate’. Had the author any 
reason for using this rather unusual form one’s self instead of the more norma 
oneself, and if so, in what respects do the two differ? : 
ANSWER.—I think the case you quote is obviously an error for oneself, though 
it is rather surprising to find such an error in a serious article by (presumably) 
a person of education. But even Homer sometimes nods! One's self would be 
very rarely used in everyday English, though the difference between the two 
might be brought out by contrasting to express oneself (i.e. through the spoken 
or written word, through pictorial art, &c.) and fo express one’s self (i.e. what 
the psychologists call one’s ego). 


QUESTION.—‘No one person comes up to your standard’, ‘Not any person comes 
up to your standard’, No person comes up to your standard’. Are all these 
expressions synonymous, and if not, what is the difference between them? 
ANSWER.—You have, unfortunately, not chosen the best sentences to illustrate 
your difficulty. For the first a better example would be “No one person 

all the information’. This would mean that the whole of the information is not 
in the possession of any single person; one person has one part of it, another 
person another part, so that the whole is distributed over several people. ‘No 
person possesses all the information’ might also mean this, but it is more likely 
to mean that everyone’s knowledge of the information is incomplete, possibly 
in the same respects, so that even between them they do not possess the whole. 
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“Not any person possesses all the information’, if the expression were used, 
would mean either (i) that we might have expected someone to possess it all, 
but no one does (cf. J signalled to five buses, and not any of them stopped), or 
(ii) some people may possess it all, but many do not, so that you must not expect 
to get it from anyone you pick upon by chance. 


QUESTION.—I have always used (and taught) if in such sentences as ‘Ask him 
if he knows German’, and have assumed this to be correct. But I find that 
many grammar books condemn this use of if and state that the correct word is 
whether. Could you tell me whether it is absolutely wrong to say if in such 
constructions? 

ANSWER.—Since there are two possible answers to the question (“Yes’ or ‘No’) 
whether is more strictly correct and you will always be safe in using it. At the 
same time, if is frequently used, especially in speech, even by quite well-spoken 
English people, and it seems rather pedantic to condemn it. Perhaps the tendency 
(though I do not think it is any more than a tendency) is to use whether when 
one is quite prepared for an answer either way and if when an answer is expected 
or hoped for in one particular way rather than the other: e.g. A passing motorist 
stopped and asked me if I would like a lift. Occasionally, of course, an if clause 
might give rise to ambiguity by being mistaken for a conditional clause (e.g. Let 
me know if you intend coming). In such cases whether should certainly be used. 


QUESTION.—Should one say “England buys raw materials and sells manufactured 
goods’ or ‘ready-made goods’? 

ANSWER.—The correct term is manufactured goods, i.e. materials made up into 
goods. Ready-made is a term applied to certain kinds of goods such as men’s 
suits, ladies’ dresses, &c., which are sold from the shop made up ready to wear 
as distinct from those which are made to the individual customer’s order or to 
suit his requirements. An example of the use is to be found in Stanley Houghton’s 
one-act play The Dear Departed, where the various members of a family are 
discussing mourning clothes for the funeral of the grandfather. One of them 
says, “We've ordered ours, you may be sure. I never could fancy buying ready- 
made things.’ 


QUESTION.—What is the difference of meaning between ‘to say something to 
somebody’ and ‘to tell somebody something’? 

ANSWER.—Say means merely to express in words; tell means to give information 
or to give an order. In reproving a child for making a rude or impolite remark 
to its aunt we should say ‘You shouldn’t say that to your aunt’, or perhaps, 
‘Don’t say that to your aunt’. But if we have confided to him something we 
do not wish him to pass on to his aunt we should say, ‘Don’t tell that to your 
aunt’. What we say to someone may be put in the form of a question; but a 
question cannot be told; it can only be asked. Thus the answer to “What did 
he say to you?’ might well be He asked me whether .. . &c.’ But in the same 
circumstances the answer to ‘What did he tell you?’ would be ‘He didn’t tell 
me anything; he asked me something.” 


QUESTION.—Is it correct to say ‘These dissensions should not be given vent at 
such a cost to the country’, or should one say ‘Should not be given vent to 
&c.”? 

ANSWER.—Since the active form of the expression is ‘to give vent to something’ 
the more strictly correct passive form is, no doubt, ‘should not be given vent to’. 
But the other (without the preposition) is frequently used and is quite acceptable. 
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Indeed most people will probably feel that it sounds better; and it is not 
impossible to justify it grammatically. It might be argued, with some plausibility, 
that Such grievances should not be given vent implies, as an alternative to the 
more usual fo give vent to one’s grievances, an active construction with a dative, 
i.e. 10 give one’s grievances vent. 


QUESTION.—Could you please give a clear, definite and helpful explanation of 
the use of as and like? Are the following sentences right, and why? *. . . several 
countries, as Spain, Germany, &c.’, ‘Do as you are told’, ‘I am speaking to you 
as a friend’, ‘As you can see, there are still many mistakes’, ‘He wept as if . . .”; 
‘Don’t speak like that’, ‘She is just like you, far too young’, ‘She always dresses 
like her mother’, ‘He talks like his father.’ 

ANSWER.—AIl your sentences are correct with the exception of the first one. 
We should say such as Spain, Germany, &c. 

It is very difficult to lay down a simple rule or even to discuss the question 
adequately in a brief reply such as this, since as is used in so many different 
senses. In your third sentence, for instance, it means ‘in the capacity of’ while 
as if, in the iifth sentence is really an ellipsis of as he would have wept if... . 
Broadly speaking we may say that when manner or comparison is in question 
we use as to introduce a clause, like to introduce a phrase: e.g. He speaks like 
a Cockney, He speaks as a Cockney would. To begin a clause with like (e.g. Do 
it like I showed you) is a vulgarism. It is true we say ] want a dress like Susan 
wears, but then this is not really a clause introduced by /ike, since the expression 
is elliptical for like that which Susan wears. 


QUESTION.—Is it correct to use a subordinate clause, with or without that, after 
the verb to want instead of the accusative with infinitive construction? 
ANSWER.—To want never takes a clause as its object; we must use the accusative 
with infinitive construction. In your letter, which is too long to quote here in 
full, you give a sentence from an American novel, ‘Do you want I should come 
back tomorrow morning?’ I am doubtful whether any well-spoken American 
would say this; the author is probably reproducing an illiteracy which might 
be heard amongst a certain class of American. 

Even wish must take the accusative with infinitive when it means want or 
desire, e.g. The Director wishes heads of departments to meet him in his office at 
3 p.m. I do not wish you to go to unnecessary trouble. It is only when it expresses 
longing or some feeling akin to it that it takes a clause: e.g. ] wish I were twenty 
years younger, I wish this rain would stop. 


QUESTION.—‘Cook is said to have been kind to the natives’, “Cook was said to 
be kind to the natives’. Are these sentences equally correct, and if so is there 
any difference in meaning between them? 

ANSWER.—Both are correct, if by ‘correct’ you mean acceptable English; but 
there is a difference of meaning and one could not be substituted for the other. 
The first puts the position as it is today; ever since his time people have said 
that Cook was kind to the natives, and that view is still held. The second speaks 
only of an opinion expressed in the past, and gives no indication of whether or 
not it is still accepted. Compare Dickens is said to have had Leigh Hunt in mind 
when he drew Harold Skimpole (i.e. that is the opinion still held) and Dickens 
was said to have had Leigh Hunt in mind, &c. (i.e. that was the opinion expressed 
by people at the time; we may or may not accept it). 


QUESTION.—What is the meaning of the word beyond in the sentence “There was 
not much to see beyond sunshine and the water below’? I have looked up 
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beyond in the dictionary but none of the definitions given seem to fit this 
sentence. 

ANSWER.—The meaning is ‘except’, ‘other than’. We may say Beyond promising 
us his help he has done nothing. 


QUESTION.—Have you any objection to the sentence ‘They were not allowed to 
miss the train’? Would not this imply that the persons in question intended to 
miss the train but their intentions were frustrated (which, of course, would not 
make sense)? 

ANSWER.—Without a knowledge of the context of the sentence it is difficult to 
give a precise reply, since it is not clear what meaning was intended, though on 
the face of it it does not seem the kind of thing that would be said in normal 
English. When we use the verb allow however, it does not necessarily imply 
that the persons in question were permitted to do (or prevented from doing) 
something they wished to. We may quite well say The prisoners were allowed to 
die, In the Welfare State no one is allowed to starve, while there can be no question 
of intention where inanimate things are concerned: e.g. The house was allowed 
to fall into disrepair. These are the passive counterparts of the accusative with 
infinitive used as an object of the active voice: They allowed the prisoners to 
die, He allowed the house to fall into disrepair. So the sentence you give might 
mean (though I do not think it does) ‘steps were taken to ensure that they did 
not miss the train.’ 

We may, I think, distinguish two different constructions after allow: (i) an 
obiect consisting of the accusative with infinitive, examples of which have been 
given above, and (ii) an infinitive as object, with a noun or pronoun as indirect 
object, e.g. J allowed him to go. 


QUESTION.—Would you approve of the use of too and also in negative sentences 
like the following? ‘The guest tried to stand the egg on end, but in vain. His 
neighbour, too, did not succeed in doing so. Also no other guest could make 
the egg stand on end.’ I should say ‘His neighbour did not succeed in doing so 
either. Nor could any other guest make the egg stand on end.” Would you 
agree? 

pal think your version is preferable; and incidentally it has the merit 
of removing also from the beginning of a sentence, where it always sounds 
awkward and out of place, though its use in that position is noticeably on the 
increase even in literary prose. 


QUESTION.—Should one refer to the lid, the cover, or the hood of a fountain 
pen? (I refer of course to the removable covering that goes over the nib.) 
ANSWER.—None is correct. We usually speak of the cap or the top of a fountain 
pen. 


QUESTION.—Why is not the verb do used in the following questions? “Who 
makes bread?’, ‘How many minutes make an hour?’ ‘How many days make 
forty-eight hours?’ 

ANSWER.—Because the interrogative element is in the subject, not in the verb. 
Contrast Who knows the answer? with Do you know the answer? The former 
sentence is no different syntactically from J know the answer, save that the 
subject is an interrogative instead of a personal pronoun. When the subject is 
an interrogative word or expression it takes the same form of the verb as the 
corresponding statement would do, though of course this does not preclude 
the use of the do-form for emphasis: e.g. A grocer doesn’t make bread, a butcher 
doesn’t make bread, then who does make bread? 
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QUESTION.—‘Who shall we speak to about it?’ “Who is the letter from?’ I cannot 
understand why who and not whom is correct in these sentences, since it is 
clearly the object of a preposition. 

ANSWER.—Strictly speaking it is not correct, but it has become accepted by 
usage, especially in speech. The explanation probably is that in speaking we 
make up our sentence as we go along and do not always think very far ahead; 
consequently a pronoun at the beginning is not felt to be the object of a pre- 
position which has not yet been spoken and possibly has not yet consciously 
entered the speaker’s mind; but it may be felt (though wrongly of course) to 
be the subject of the verb by which it is immediately followed. Who shall . . .? ; 
Who is . . .? are natural subject-verb sequences. fa 


QUESTION.—What is the meaning of the sentence ‘You don’t very often feel off 
colour’? Can it possibly mean that you don’t often get pale? ; 
ANSWER.—'To feel off colour’ is a colloquial expression meaning to feel slightly if 
unwell. 


QUESTION. Is there any difference between to book and to reserve? 

ANSWER.—In practice booking a seat for the theatre or a concert oftens amounts 
to reserving one, since we are usually given a ticket with a particular seat number 
on it at the time of booking. But strictly speaking the two are not quite the same. 
To book a seat really means to bespeak one in advance, though not necessarily 
any particular one; to reserve a seat means to have a particular one set aside, 
which no one else may occupy. Moreover a seat is booked only by the person 
who is to occupy it or by someone acting on his behalf; the booking, that is 
to say, comes from the patron’s end. But those responsible for the organization 
of a concert or meeting may reserve seats for special guests; they do not book 
them for special guests. 


QUESTION.—Is there any fixed rule for the use of contractions? For instance, 
do English people usually say “What's there?’ or ‘What is there?’ 

ANSWER.—A general discussion of contractions and their use would take a 
great deal of space; and the matter is not really reducible to rule. Of the two 
examples you give What's there? would usually be used in speech if there is an 
adverb of place; What is there? might be found in more formal written style. 
But even in speech we should say What is there? when there is what is sometimes 
called a formal subject or ‘empty there’. E.g. What would you like to drink?— 
Well, what is there? In speaking such sentences as this we must place the stress 
on is and so the full word must be employed. 


QUESTION.—Why are the following sentences wrong? ‘I suggest to come’, “5 : 
‘I propose him to come’, ‘I suggested him to come’. 
ANSWER.—Propose can never take an accusative with infinitive as its object. 
It may take an infinitive alone, but only when its subject is the same as that of : 
the finite verb: e.g. J propose to come. Suggest can take only a clause as its 

object: J suggest that I come, I suggest that he comes. To give a logical or rational ; 
explanation of idiomatic usage is not always possible. : 


QUESTION.—What is the difference between ‘He stopped to talk about the matter’ 
and ‘He stopped talking about the matter’? 

ANSWER.—The former (with the infinitive) expresses the purpose of his stopping; 
the latter means that he had been talking but ceased. 
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QUESTION.—Are these questions correct? ‘What ought we to do?’ ‘Where 
ought we to go?’ 
ANSWER.—Yes, both are correct. 


QUESTION.—Is there any difference between the superlative with and without 
the definite article? I have in mind such sentences as the following: To the one 
I love the best. Families without children must wait the longest. Elkin’s family 
felt themselves the luckiest. He writes the best of all. His work is the best. 
ANSWER.—In the case of adjectives the use of the article renders the application 
more direct and specific. If we say ‘His work is best’ we are merely thinking 
of his work along with the work of all the others; if we say “His work is the best’ 
we are singling out his work from amongst that of the others. With adverbs 
it also tends to do this but in addition it introduces into the adverb a certain 
adjectival notion. ‘He writes the best of all’ is almost equivalent to saying 
“He is the best writer of all’, just as ‘Families without children must wait the 
longest’ suggests ‘have the longest wait’. Perhaps this is why there is a tendency, 
with those adverbs which end in -/y and therefore use most for the superlative, 
to substitute the corresponding adjectival superlative when it is preceded by 
the: e.g. Which person described it most clearly? but Which person described 
it the clearest? In the latter sentence we feel the sense of it is ‘gave the clearest 
description of it.’ 


QUESTION.—I know that certain compound nouns can be made up from two 
other nouns joined by a hyphen, as for instance war-dance. But there are others 
which require the preposition of, such as prisoner of war. Is there any rule in 
the matter? Supposing that I did not know the expression prisoner of war, 
should I be very wrong if I were to say war-prisoner? 

ANSWER.—War-prisoner would no doubt be understandable but it is not an 
accepted English expression. I am afraid there is no rule governing the two 
kinds of compounds you mention; it is a question of learning what is permissible 
and what is not in individual cases. Generally speaking, when the qualifying 
noun is prefixed (as in war-dance) it is thrown into greater prominence than when 
it is made part of an of-adjunct. Prisoner of war suggests a prisoner of a certain 
kind, but war-dance does not suggest a dance of a certain kind; rather it suggests 
‘a piece of ritual (which happens to be dancing) connected with war’. Some 
tendency is observable to substitute the prefix type for the of type: for instance, 
in journalistic language the Minister of War is sometimes referred to as the 
War Minister and what only a year or two ago was called cancer of the lung 
is now often referred to as lung cancer. Generally speaking, however, the two 
forms are fairly well set. 


QUESTION.—Can we apply the word shaver to a man who shaves? 
ANSWER.—I suppose we could do, but I have never heard it used. The occasions 
when we should require it would surely be rather rare. 


QUESTION.—Is it as correct to say ‘there is not a man’ as ‘there is not any man’? 
ANSWER.—Both are correct in themselves, but which you ~would require in a 
particular context or situation depends entirely upon the idea you wish to 
express. ‘There is not a man’ means ‘There is no man’ (e.g. There is not a man 
in the place qualified to do the job); there is not any man is rather stronger and 
more emphatic, suggesting that we should be mistaken if we thought there 
were. Furthermore, any individualizes where a (despite its strict meaning) 
generalizes: There is not any man in the world who possesses all knowledge. 
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QUESTION.—Is ‘Help me lift the table’ correct? I have always used this expression 
and never ‘Help me /o lift the table’. 

ANSWER.—Many grammar books of the older type, and some manuals of 
English usage, condemn the use of help followed by the plain infinitive and 
insist that the to must be used; but by this time of day the objection can no 
longer be sustained. Help me lift the table is quite acceptable; but so is Help 
me to lift the table. The strongest argument for teaching foreign students to 
stick to the form with fo is that it is always correct, whereas that with the plain 
infinitive is not. We should not, for example, say A rhyme or other mnemonic 
will often help you remember something. An examination of actual examples 
would suggest that the plain infinitive can be used only when the helper actually 
participates in the activity along with the person who is helped: the person who 
is appealed to to help lift the table does some of the lifting but the rhyme or 
mnemonic does not do any of the remembering. 


QUESTION.—I have always taught that in the negative verb mustn't the first ¢ is 
not pronounced. Is this correct? 
ANSWER.—Yes. It is, of course pronounced in must, but not in mustn't. 


QUESTION.—Is it correct to say ‘Rub the blackboard out’, meaning to erase all 
that is written on it? 

ANSWER.—No; this would cause some amusement in an English class-room. 
The correct expression is ‘Clean the blackboard’. 


QUESTION.—Is it correct to say ‘Mary is five feet tall’? 

ANSWER.—Yes. Wyld’s Universal English Dictionary gives the example six feet 
tall. An alternative is six feet (or five feet, &c.) in height. We speak of a person’s 
height (not his tallness), though we ask him how tall he is, not how high. 


QUESTION.—I had always understood that for things that were countable few 
and fewer were used, not /ittle and less, these latter being applied only to 
uncountables. Yet I find in English grammars such sentences as these: “He 
weighs less pounds than I.’ ‘She weighs four pounds less than you.’ Surely 
pounds are countable? 
ANSWER.—In the second sentence you give /ess is not an adiective qualifying 
pounds. Four pounds is adverbial; the sentence means ‘less than you by four 
pounds’. In the first sentence /ess can be defended on the ground that the 
speaker is thinking of two unspecified numbers, one of which is less than the 
other, and the difference between numbers thought of as mathematical quantities 
and not as individual units is expressed by /ess. Three is less than five; hence 
if one thing weighs three pounds and another five it seems legitimate to say 
that the one weighs less pounds than the other. We should certainly say We 
want a few more workers and a few less organisers, i.e. a number which is a 
few less than the number we have at present. 

Incidentally it may be pointed out that to give a person’s weight in pounds 
is an American method; in Britain it is always given in stones (with, of course, 
any odd pounds). 


QUESTION.—Is there any special name in English for the restaurant of a railway 
station? In Spain we use cantina, which the dictionary gives in English as 
canteen, but I do not think this is the correct term. 

ANSWER.—We speak of the canteen of a works, a factory or some industrial 
establishment, where the employees get their meals. The word you want for 
the railway station is buffet or refreshment room. 
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QUESTION.—What is the exact meaning of ‘As it happens, | am going to Nice’? 
ANSWER.— AS it happens denotes that the fact stated is something of a coincidence 
or chance occurrence which was quite unexpected. If, for instance, someone 
told you that a person whom you used to know was now living in Nice, you 
might reply ‘As it happens I am going to Nice next month, so I may be able 
to look him up.” This would mean that your going to Nice had nothing to do 
with your friend’s being there; it just happened by chance that you were going 
to the very place where he was living. 


QUESTION.—I have always told my pupils that when sentences with have can 
be re-composed with be in place of have, the interrogative and negative forms do 
not use do. In such cases I have taught them to use have got (e.g. I have brown 
eyes, I have got brown eyes) because the meaning is My eyes are brown. I have 
then added that when the verb have means eat, drink, take, &c., do is used 
for the negative and interrogative forms, since we cannot substitute be. The 
example I gave was / have breakfast at eight o'clock, when a pupil promptly 
added ‘or J have got breakfast at eight o'clock.’ When I told him that this was 
incorrect he replied, ‘But can’t I say My breakfast is at eight o'clock?’ 1 had to 
admit that he could, and yet I know that his deduction is wrong. How can | 
explain the matter? 

ANSWER.—You appear to have puzzled yourself, and possibly your pupils also, 
by confusing two different though closely related questions, viz. (a) the use of 
have and do have in negative and interrogative sentences, (5) the substitution of 
have got for have. These you will find treated at some length in earlier numbers 
of E.L.T.: “Have and Do Have. Their Use in Negative and Interrogative Sen- 
tences’ (April-June, 1955), ‘Have Got as a Substitute for Have’ (Summer, 1954). 
There is an article on ‘The Verb Have’ in the present issue. 

As to your pupil’s query, the following three points may help you: 

(i) Though Break fast is at eight o'clock is normal English, 1 am very doubtful 
whether it is really possible to say My breakfast is at eight o'clock. 1 am 
sure no English person would use the expression. 

{ii) It is not on a par with My eyes are brown. It is a kind of substitute for a 
Passive voice. The sense is is served, is eaten, is held, is partaken of, 
which shows that it is in conformity with your rule. 

(iii) To quote from the second of the two articles mentioned above, ‘Even 
in the cases of those examples which do allow of replacement, have got 
is used only when a specific occasion is in question. If the statement is a 
general one or if it denotes recurrence, the simple have must be employed.’ 


QUESTION.—‘Should you have time (=if you had time) you could do it quite 
well.’ ‘Should we receive the letter before noon we shall start tonight.” How 
is it that the tense changes, being past (could) in the first sentence and future 
(shall start) in the second? Is there no rule governing the usage of tenses after 
the verb should? 

ANSWER.—The first sentence is not correct English, and therefore the question 
does not really arise. The alternative form of the conditional if you had time 
is had you time. Should you have time is a substitute for if you have time. There 
are, however, cases where should have may legitimately be followed by could: 
e.g. Is there anything I can do to help you? (Reply): Should you have time you 
could type these letters. This will be explained below. 

The second sentence is quite normal. A conditional should is generally 
followed by a future tense, as in the example you give, or by an imperative 
(Should anyone call, tell them I am out). Even the imperative has, of course, a 
future reference. A present tense is possible (Should anyone offend him he loses 
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his temper), but a general condition of this kind is more frequently expressed 
by if. The should construction usually refers to a condition which may arise 
in the future; that is why the verb that follows it connotes futurity. 

With can and may, however, two special considerations arise: (i) These verbs 
have no future tenses, so the present must be used instead (Should you wish, 
you may/can stay until Saturday). (ii) From motives of courtesy or deference, 
or to suggest some degree of reluctance, their past tenses are sometimes used 
with a present reference (Could you lend me half a crown? Might I trouble you 
for that dictionary?) This explains the use of could instead of can in the last 
example given in the first paragraph of this reply. 


QUESTION.—In an English course for foreigners I have come across the following 
sentences: ‘What do I drink generally?” ‘What do you speak in the class 
generally?’ “What do you have generally for lunch?’ I should always put the 
adverb directly after the auxiliary verb. Am I correct or are the examples? 
ANSWER.—Neither is correct. The adverb goes immediately after the auxiliary 
only in statements, and even here if the auxiliary itself is a compound it is 
placed not after the complete auxiliary but after the first element of it (or if 
one likes, after ‘the auxiliary of the auxiliary’) as ‘J have generally been beaten 
by my opponent’. Since in interrogative sentences of the type you quote the 
subject-verb order is inverted to verb-subject, the adverb is placed immediately 
after the subject (What do you generally have for lunch? &c.) The simplest rule 
to lay down is that it goes after the subject plus the first auxiliary: that will 
cover all tenses of both statement and question. 


QUESTION.—Near the beginning of Terence Rattigan’s play The Winslow Boy 
one of the characters says ‘Doddery though Mr Jackson may seem now, I 
very much doubt if he failed in his Pass Mods. when he was at Oxford.’ I have 
been unable to find out what Pass Mods. means. Could you please explain it? 
ANSWER.— Mods. is a familiar abbreviation of Moderations, the name of the 
first public examination taken by candidates for the degree of B.A. at Oxford. 
Pass Mods. therefore means Moderations for a pass degree, i.e. one in which 
several subjects are presented but each at a lower level than that required for 
an Honours degree. 


QUESTION.—In the last line of verse 1 of his poem The Lamplighter, R. L. 
Stevenson says of Leerie: 
With lantern and with ladder he comes posting up the street. 
Is up used here as a preposition or an adverb? 

ANSWER.—Posting is used intransitively, with the meaning ‘hastening’ and up 
is a preposition introducing the adverbial phrase up the street. When such 
words as up, down, on, in, &c., are used adverbially with a transitive verb they 
can be shifted to a position after the object. Thus we can say either He slipped 
on his jacket or He slipped his jacket on, but with He slipped on a banana skin 
this transposition is not possible. Similarly we may speak of posting up bills 
or posting bills up (on a wall or a hoarding), but we cannot say posting the street 
up. If anything is to be shifted it must be the whole phrase (up the street he 
comes posting), from which up, as a preposition, is inseparable. 


QUESTION.—I have noticed that the English people I have come across in Buenos 
Aires, as a rule stress the first syllable in the noun comment and the last one 
in the verb. Daniel Jones’s dictionary, even in its latest edition, places the 
stress on the first syllable for both verb and noun. Is the differentiation of 
stress as between the two parts of speech very common in Britain, and if so 
is it regarded as acceptable? 
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ANSWER.—It seems likely that the English people in Buenos Aires that you have 
been listening to have Northern influence in their speech. I believe ‘to com'ment’ 
is a not infrequent alternative pronunciation in Northern England and possibly 
also Scotland. It is quite unknown in the South. Notice that the vowel quality 
in the second syllable of noun and verb is then different: a comment a 'komant, 
to comment ta k>'ment. Southern speakers are most likely to have e in both, 
less likely to have a in both, and just possibly they may have a in the noun and 
e in the verb—but the stress is always on the first syllable. 


QUESTION.—Some of my pupils have a tendency to pronounce an h at the 
beginning of the words why, where and what, because, they tell me, they were 
taught to do so by other teachers. I always correct them because I do not like 
such a pronunciation. Am I right in doing so? 

ANSWER.—AIl words written with wh- may be pronounced either with or without 
h preceding w (exceptions are whole, whose, and one or two others; in such 
words initial h is of course the only possible pronunciation, followed immediately 
by the appropriate vowel). Thus there is really no need to correct students 
who pronounce hw- in words like which, when. It must, however, be admitted 
that it is simpler not to have to differentiate between pairs of words such as 
witch and which. But I suspect that the real reason why you do not like the 
pronunciation with hw is that you don’t like its mispronunciation. Spanish- 
speaking people have a tendency to replace English h with the Spanish sound 
of the letter 7. This would undoubtedly be offensive to English ears, and this 
fact is in itself sufficient reason for recommending Spanish speakers to adopt 
the (in any case commoner) pronunciation with initial w. 


THREE-FOLD ENGLISH 
By MARGARET G. RAWLINS 


Each of the four books in this Primary Series provides one year’s 
work, planned in three sections. SECTION ONE gives a number 
of varied activities which encourage children to write happily 
and imaginatively, to spell and to read. SECTION TWO 
provides exercises in written English, in comprehension and in 
verbal practice. SECTION THREE provides some short poems 
with suggestions for presentation, speaking and verse-making. 
The series gives teachers ample scope to expand and develop 
this English Course to their own requirements. 


Price: Books 1-4, 3s. 6d. each 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD. 


EpuCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
37/38 St. ANDREW’s Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.4 
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THE GAP 
MICHAEL WEST 


(The Problem of the Approach to Technical and Scientific Reading) 


The Practical Readers. 
G. C. Thornley. (Three books, price 2s. each) 
Ways of the World and Power and Progress. 
G. C. Thornley, price 3s. 4d. each. 
Science in the Modern World. 
W. E. Flood. (Five books, price 3s. each) 
Explaining Dictionary of Scientific and Technical Terms. 
W. E. Flood and M. P. West, price 14s. 
British Medical Science and Practice. 
G. C. Petrie and C. E. Eckersley, price 15s. 
University Anthology for Overseas Students. 
Selected by a Panel of Lecturers, price 6s. 9d. 


University Anthology for Students of Commerce. Price 6s. 9d. 
University Anthology for Engineers and Scientists. Price 2s. 6d. 
(Longmans) 


THE List of books above constitutes a first small indication of the 
fact that there has been a change in the motive for English-learning 
and that teachers are beginning to realize it. The dominant motive 
is no longer literary and social (interest in the British way of life) 
but commercial, technical and scientific. English is a world language 
of these subjects: Latin continued as a necessary /ingua franca long 
after Rome had ceased to be and apart from the merits of Latin 
literature. 

One symptom of this change is the swing in teaching towards 
structures and speech; but there is a tendency to forget that those 
who speak must also listen. The listening vocabulary, like the 
reading vocabulary, is the speaker’s and writer’s choice; and it is 
vastly larger than anything which the average learner can master 
structurally for his own speech and writing. But he may, given the 
textbooks, master it receptively—for mere understanding—without 
great difficulty. 

The problem is how to bridge the gap between the very general, 
conversational and literary vocabulary taught in the schools and 
the realistic vocabulary which the learner demands for his earning 
life. In the past he has gone on from the school with its simplified 
literature (novels, plays, travel, &c.) to unsimplified literature, to 
Dickens, Galsworthy, Shakespeare. Now he must go on from school 
readers to the textbook and journals of science and technology. That 
is a wide and unbridged gap and, for reasons which will be explained 
below, a very difficult one to bridge. 
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In The Practical Readers Mr Thornley has very successfully dealt 
with the problem that the ordinary school course does not cover 
some of the commonest and most necessary objects in the student’s 
life. Though he has a Sword, a Shield, a Bow and Arrows he has 
no Screw-driver, Drill, Pliers—no Battery, Switch, Flex: he has 
Butter and Cheese but no Putty or Solder. Mr Thornley, using a 
very small general vocabulary (graded, 450, 750, 1,000 words) tells 
three really interesting stories about a family doing handyman jobs 
in the house, the son working in a garage and a radio shop; and, 
in so doing, he introduces the practical vocabulary of the tool-box, 
and the workshop. 

Ways of the World by the same author is said to be written 
within the Carnegie 2,000 word list and Lorge-Thorndike 3,000, but 
the Glossary of some 600 entries includes a number of items which 
are surely known to a learnez at this level: Area, Armchair, Awaken, 
Cigarette, Complaint, Endless. . . . The subjects are various: 
Clocks, Transport, Safety-at-Sea, Society and the Criminal. Power 
and Progress is on similar lines. 

Science in the Modern World, by W. E. Flood, is more systematic. 
It provides a course in science written in simple language and style 
as for English-speaking children or English-learners abroad. The 
special merit of these books lies in the fact that they are based on a 
systematic study of the technique of writing popular science. There 
is far more to this than mere vocabulary: there is variation in basic 
assumption, order of ideas, explanation before (not after) the 
technical term, &c., &c. Some of these points are discussed 
in Overseas Education, XX/4, July 1949: English Language 
Teaching, 1V/4 & 5, Jan./Feb. 1950 and School Science Review, 
116, Oct. 1950. 

The ‘basic assumption’ is perhaps the major difficulty in this 
work. What is the starting-point? What vocabulary and what 
knowledge may the author assume in his learner? More than this, 
what MUST he assume? In order to avoid going right back to the 
beginning of things—water/steam, oxygen/fire, he must take some 
starting-point. 

The next book on the above list was a mere by-product of an 
attempt to discover (1) What is the minimum vocabulary necessary 
for explaining any technical or scientific idea which the layman is 
reasonably likely to encounter, and (2) What minimum of prior 
scientific knowledge must be assumed in that layman? 

The Explaining Dictionary of Scientific and Technical Words was 
written in order to find the answer to these problems. Its total 
vocabulary amounts to some 2,000 words, of which 120 are only 
semi-technical and would be known to any English-speaking person, 
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and there are 56 scientific ideas which must be assumed (Element, 
Fossil, Graph, Orbit, Spore . . .). 

An important point arose in the course of this study. More and 
more scientific terms are created every year, but the majority of 
them consist of Meccano-like compositions of a relatively small 
number of ‘Bits and Pieces’—prefixes, roots, suffixes. Given a 
knowledge of these, a learner can break up most technical terms 
(especially those of medicine and chemistry) and interpret them. 
(See The Times Educational Supplement, November 3, 1950.) 
Dr Flood’s study of this subject remains unpublished and unused— 
for Reason 4 below. 

The next four books are of a different character: they consist of 
excerpts from scientific and technical writings. 

British Medical Science and Practice contains portraits and short 
biographies and a number of passages taken from medical literature. 
The passages are unsimplified and there is no glossary. They are 
distinctly difficult and could hardly be read by a student below the 
second or third year of his medical course. The book is a valuable 
first incursion into the ‘gap’, but what is more needed is a textbook 
which will build up for a student who is planning to enter, or has 
just entered, a Medical School a vocabulary of the most essential 
words and word-elements which will enable him to read his text- 
books and understand his lectures. 

The three University Anthologies aim at dealing with the problem 
of the student of science, technology or commerce in Egypt who, 
in his English course, desires to read something which has at least 
some bearing on his subject—more bearing than books of purely 
literary excerpts. 

The excerpts are taken from popular and _highly-simplified 
expositions, e.g. from Andrade in a book written for English 
children and from the Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia in the Science 
section. They therefore do little to build up a technical vocabulary. 
The volume for students of Commerce does, however, contain a: 
wide selection of useful commercial terms. The volume ‘for Over- 
seas Students’ with sections of Anthropology, Psychology, Geo- 
graphy, History uses passages taken from adult reading-matter and 
their difficulty lies mainly in their high vocabulary level. Thus we 
find in the glossaries supplied at the bottom of each page such 
words as Affiliations, Ancillary, Ascription, Laudatory, Teleo- 
logical, Transient. 

In each of these four books (Petrie-Eckersley and the three 
Anthologies) we keep asking ourselves, ‘What is the basic assump- 
tion in regard to the reader?’ Who is the student who will read 
(in Petrie-Eckersley) ‘Excystation in Entameba Histolytica. During 
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the first two hours of incubation the chromatoid bodies gradually 
become smaller and stain less intensely and usually appear granulate 
or fibrillate instead of homogeneous. . . .._ Whereas in the Anthologies 
we ask, ‘Who is this student who has to be told the meaning of 
Lacking in, Attitude, Distinguishable, but is assumed to know 
Community, Observances, Supernatural?’ In the volume intended 
for Scientists and Engineers the assumed vocabulary level is sur- 
prisingly low: the student is given the meaning of Bendable, To 
bottle, A boiler, Globe, Superiority, Mankind, A club, Crack, 
Lever. Surely the student of science at University level has met 
these words in his school reading-book? 

The only satisfactory way of dealing with vocabulary is to take 
some arbitrary starting-point and build on to it, word by word. 
Let it be Carnegie, or Lorge-Thorndike 3,000 or 5,000, or the 
vocabulary of the student’s actual course of studies. Moreover it 
is highly necessary to distinguish categories of words. ; 

1. (a) Valuable words and phrases worth remembering as part of 
the general reading vocabulary, and (b) Less valuable ones such as 
slang or obsolete and pseudo-antique words or stylistic eccen- 
tricities. 

2. (a) Useful Technical words within the student’s subject, and 
(6) ‘Ad hoc’ words used merely because the object enters into the 
particular article (e.g. lode-stone, pylon of a temple). 

3. Guessable words and words important as an aid to guessing. 

It is a great merit of these books that they encourage the student 
to guess: he is advised ‘not to consult the glossary until he has 
made some effort to understand difficult terms by referring to the 
context’. They would be still better if they taught the learner how 
to guess, by helping him to build up a set of Latin roots and 
prefixes, e.g. 

Status—standing. Compare Statue, Constitute, Institute. 

Tell how the root Stat-/ Stit-/ enters into the meaning of these words. Can 
you think of any others? 

Ascription. Scrib-/ script-/ = write. Ad means To, so what does Ascription 
mean in this passage? 

Categories. ‘For one reason or another people are sorted into different cate- 
gories.’ What are categories? (The article is on Social Status.) 

Guessable words might be asterisked to show that they are 
guessable and their meanings might be given at the end of the 
excerpt instead of at the bottom of the page. 


It will be seen from this review that, although the Gap has at 
last been realized, and though some progress has been made, we 
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are still very far from bridging it—very far from leading a student 
from the low level and purely general vocabulary of his school 
course to the high level and technical vocabulary needed in his 
adult life. 

The reasons for this lack of progress are not far to seek: 

1. The supply of teachers of these subjects (especially of 
science and technology) is far smaller than the demand. 

2. Teachers who are also able to write clearly about these 
subjects are even rarer, and (even when they exist) have not 
the time. 

3. This task requires not only the power of simple exposition, 
but also the knowledge and skill necessary for handling a 
limited vocabulary. 

Lastly, and perhaps most important: 

4. Books of ‘popular science’ and related subjects are not 
popular with publishers. The demand for them is weak; 
they tend to go out of date before they go out of stock. 

It is surprising that the publisher mentioned above should have 
been so bold. It would be interesting to know what has been done 
by others, and in the U.S.A. 


Book Reviews 


ESSENTIAL ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS. BOOK 
ONE. Revised Edition. C. E. Eckersley. 247 pages. Longmans 
Green. 1955. 5s. 

TEACHER’S BOOK. 152 pages. 1955. 5s. 


A new edition of a well-known book is obviously to be compared with the old 
edition which has clearly proved itself at least to the extent that a new edition 
is necessary. Comments on ‘Essential English’ from old hands vary so much 
that they frequently cancel each other out and many on the subject matter, 
especially on the ‘silly jokes’ and ‘doubtful taste’, merely reveal the boredom 
of a teacher who has used a book for a long time without refreshing himself, 
and forget that the book is written for the student and not for the teacher. 
‘Essential English’ is intended for grown-up but perhaps not very sophisticated 
students. 

The presentation of the new edition is improved: the print is clearer, the 
illustrations are better and generally more amusing though not always enlighten- 
ing. The contents table now says something. A short index has been added. 
A few slips have been corrected and those horrors like ‘Miss Fanny Adams’ 
removed. On the whole the language is ‘the living colloquial idiom that an 
educated Englishman would use’. 
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It is clear that the shadow of the gramophone records of the old edition hung 
over the re-writing. Nevertheless the old gods of vocabulary selection have 
lost their power: there are some 200 new words, indeed more if we count the 
totals in the vocabulary; we have some new ‘stories without words’, and other 
new material. The preface pays lip-service to ‘sentence patterns’ and ‘structures’. 

This is taken up again in the Teacher’s Book where in Part I we find an 
admirable essay on the teaching of English written in a practical commonsense 
way free from exaggeration and fixed ideas, which will appeal to many teachers 
who are tired of theories which have little to do with the classroom. We start 
of course with the teacher and a salute to his personality; we then go on to the 
aims of teaching English and decide that ‘the teacher’s main preoccupation 
should be with the spoken language’. The ‘Direct’ approach is taken for granted 
but oral translation and explanations in the vernacular, both by the teacher 
only, are not excluded. (Translation exercises in the student’s book are com- 
pletely cut out.) ‘The vital thing .. . is . . . practice, practice in listening to 
English and practice in using English. Learning to speak English is not. . . 
a matter of learning “rules of grammar” but of practising speech patterns and 
sentence patterns.” These will take the place of instruction in English grammar 
but as ‘Essential English’ is primarily for adult students some attention has 
been paid to formal grammar and explanation. 

Part II then prepares the actual lessons, i.e., the 40-50 minute period of teach- 
ing, with the teacher and this will be of real help to the rather bewildered but 
very willing ‘national’ teacher one meets so often overseas. He seldom has the 
knowledge and never the time to convert generalizations on ‘methodology’ into 
practical action and speech and here it is done, not actually for him, but in 
terms which he can understand and which come within his experience. Nobody 
will be able to complain now of lack of material for classroom work and 
exercises. Here we have fuller and more formal explanations for the teacher 
which he can use as he likes with his class. Not all are as clear as they might 
be, however (Lesson 16, the aim of which is ‘to teach (1) the objective (Accusative 
and Dative) forms of tne pronouns, (2) indirect objects’, will have some people 
confused) but on the whole they are very helpful. 

It would be interesting to know why a Key to the Exercises was put in. The 
only demands I have met have been from people trying to be teachers who needed 
a Key because their knowledge of English was insufficient, or from eager and 
perhaps isolated students who wanted to learn by themselves. There may be 
a case for helping the latter but none for helping the others who are always a 
menace. 

Without any startling innovations this revised edition and new Teacher's 
Book have made definite advances and will be generally welcomed by many 
teachers. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF JOHN HALIFAX, by MRS CRAIK. 
Retold by D. M. Neale (Tales retold for Easy Reading). 90 pages. 
ls. 10d. Oxford University Press. 


This is a competent re-telling. The style is simple and brisk; the vocabulary is 
well controlled and appears to be about 1,000 word level. It seems rather a 
pity to present only a bit of a book, and one questions whether pupils at this 
stage can realize the background of this Success Story of the early days of the 
Industrial Revolution. Perhaps the whole book at a higher level might have 
been preferred. 
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OXFORD PROGRESSIVE 
ENGLISH 
FOR ADULT LEARNERS 
By A. S. Horny 


THE name of Mr. A. S. Hornby, pre-eminent teacher 
and text-book writer, needs no introduction to learners 
of the English Language. This new course is based 
upon the Direct Oral Method and is designed to give 
students a mastery of ordinary current and colloquial 
English, and the emphasis throughout is on natural 
English. 
The reading-texts are in various styles, literary, 
colloquial and technical. After each text a section of 
notes explains new points of grammar and idiom. 
Numerous exercises aim at increasing the learner’s 
power to associate concept and language directly. 
Pronunciation of words is shown by the broad tran- 
scription approved by the International Phonetic 
Association, and all Reading-texts are fully illustrated. 
linson manilla 
binding binding 
Book One 5/9 4/6 
Teacher’s Handbook 4/— net 
Book Two 6/9 5/6 
Teacher’s Handbook 4/— net 
Book Three 7/9 6/- 
Teacher’s Handbook 4/— net 
(Book Three will be published during the summer ; prices are 
English published prices) 
A prospectus giving full details of the course and 
showing specimen pages is in the course of preparation 
and will be ready soon. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 
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ENGLISH 
THROUGH ADVENTURE 


A text-book of comprehension, 
précis, composition and 
other exercises 


By A. J. GLOVER, M.A. (Cantab.) 
Author of ‘Enrich Your English’, etc. 


LIMP BINDING 216 PAGES 
3s. 62: 


THIS is a language text-book consisting of twenty-four prose 
passages on a variety of subjects (with the stress on 
adventure), selected from books that appeal to the young 
and the young-in-spirit. After each passage ten exercises 
are set, for pupils abroad taking one or other of the General 
Certificate of Education (Overseas) English Language 
papers (or the Cambridge Overseas School Certificate 
Examination) the following year. In addition, schools 
abroad, with English as the first foreign language, should 
find the book useful for the age-group 16 to 18. 


Other books by the same author 


INCREASE YOUR ENGLISH 128 pages 2s. 3d. 
BUILD UP YOUR ENGLISH 192 pages 3s. Od. 
ENRICH YOUR ENGLISH 112 pages 2s. 3d. 


A FIRST APPROACH TO ENGLISH LITERATURE 
128 pages 2s. 6d. 


LET’S TALK ENGLISH 
By C. B. RIPMAN 
With Phonetic Transcription 
Boards 3s. 3d. 192 pages 


J. M. DENT & SONS LTD. 
10-13 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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LANGUAGE 
LEARNING 


A Journal of Applied 
Linsuisti 


Devoted to the publication of 
articles contributing to the 
improvement of foreign lan- 


guage learning and teaching. 


(Emphasis on English as a 
foreign language) 


Published semi-annually 


Annual subscription 


$2.00 in U.S. funds or 
UNESCO Book Coupons 


Publication Office : 
1522 RACKHAM BUILDING 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, U.S.A. 


VISUAL 
TEACHING 
AIDS 


Filmstrips illustrating works by 
Shakespeare, Shaw, Dickens, etc., 
in Colour and Black and White. 


Titles include: 
CHRISTMAS CAROL 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS 
PICKWICK PAPERS 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
and many more. 

Our list of over 300 strips also 
covers many aspects of life in 
England for use in Social Studies 

and English classes. 

Prices 15/6 and 25/- each nett including 
Lecture Notes 
ALL FILMSTRIPS AVAILABLE 
ON FREE PREVIEW 
Wall charts covering the British 
Isles, Commonwealth and Empire— 
illustrating in colour geography, 
history, commerce, government, 
peoples, etc. 


The British way of life reflected in 


EDUCATIONAL 
PRODUCTIONS 


LIMITED - LONDON S.W.1 
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| 
The Monarchy, Constitution, Law and 
Local Government is also illustrated. 14 
Prices from 5/- | 
i 
Head Office | i 
EAST ARDSLEY - WAKEFIELD 
i} 
Yorks. 


FOUNDATIONS OF 


ENGLISH 


FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 


David Hicks 


This new course for adult students of English is based 
on a carefully planned grading of English constructions 
and should appeal especially to the teacher who wants to 
use the conversational method in his classes. A 
prospectus is now ready, giving the teacher a detailed 
account of the aims and method of the course, with 
several specimen pages from it, and we shall be glad to 
send a copy of this to any teacher interested in the 
series, and to arrange for inspection copies to be made 
available. 


Students’ Book 1, with its accompanying Teacher’s 
Book, is now available ; Students’ Book 2, with Teacher’s 
Book 2, will be published in August ; and we hope to 
publish Book 3, to complete the course, in time for the 
1957-58 school year. 


Students’ Book 1 
Teacher’s Book 1 
Students’ Book 2 
Teacher’s Book 2 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. LTD. 
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